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the family as a whole, and the moral duties of parents toward their 
children require. They advocate measures to bring about an in- 
crease of births so far as is consistent with improvement in the 
quality of the population. 

They maintain that Britain must regard her falling birth-rate with 
gravest concern on national grounds, must take such practical steps 
as may be within her power to arrest the decline, and if possible 
must restore the rate to a higher figure. They are careful to disclaim 
any desire for imperial domination, for commercial exploitation, or 
for military subjugation of other races. Among the practical meas- 
ures advocated they suggest the minimum wage, better educational 
facilities, state bonuses and scholarships to aid in the education of 
the children of large families, suitable housing at moderate rents, 
improved land tenure and agricultural methods, promotion of an in- 
telligent public opinion, a better religious and moral leadership in 
these matters, and infant welfare work. 

The bibliography is very incomplete and there are no critical val- 
uations of the sources which are presented. On the whole, the report 
does not fulfil the expectations aroused by the article published in 
the London Times of October 31, 1913. at the beginning of the in- 
quiry, setting forth the scope of the work to be done. 

R. E. Chaddock. 

The Trade Union Woman. By Alice Henry. New York, 
D. Appleton and Company, 1915. — xxiv, 314 pp. 

Women in Modern Industry. By B. L. HUTCHINS. London, 
G. Bell and Sons, Limited, 1915. — xix, 315 pp. 

Miss Henry has brought together for the first time the material for 
a serviceable handbook of trade unionism among women. The first 
chapters give a brief historical sketch of women's unions, followed by 
an account of the great strikes in the garment trades in 1909 and 
1910, and by a discussion of special difficulties in the organization of 
women. Then the author wanders farther afield to consider prob- 
lems of vocational training, " The Working Woman and Marriage," 
and " The Working Woman and the Vote," closing with a chapter 
on " Trade- Union Ideals and Policies." 

The contents are well arranged and clearly presented. Although 
writing from the standpoint of an enthusiastic partisan, Miss Henry 
lacks neither discrimination nor perspective in the treatment of her 
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subject. The book should prove useful, both for the student and for 
the general reader. A bibliography and index add to the serviceable- 
ness of the work. 

In Women in Modern Industry, Miss Hutchins covers some of the 
same ground for the English industrial worker that Miss Henry does 
for the American. The main plan of the book was to give " a sketch 
or outline of the position of working women, with special reference 
to the effects of the industrial revolution on their employment." There 
are two chapters of historical interest dealing with the employment of 
women before and during the Industrial Revolution, and there are 
two more dealing with women in trade unions that also have much 
of historical as well as present-day interest ; but the first part of the 
book is quite overshadowed in importance by the chapter that was 
added after the war broke out, and that describes some of the effects 
of the war on the employment of women. 

In brief, clear statement Miss Hutchins pictures the tremendous 
disorganization of industry in England in the late summer and fall 
of 1914. Women were especially unfortunate in that the cotton trade 
was one of those that suffered the greatest injury from the war. Like- 
wise in the fashion trades and in the luxury trades through the coun- 
try at large women suffered for lack of employment. In the woolen 
and men's clothing trades, on the other hand, there was a " veritable 
tidal wave of prosperity." Under the enormous pressure of orders 
the factory acts were practically suspended, and men, women and 
children worked over twelve hours a day steadily. 

Miss Hutchins tells of the way in which the problems of industrial 
reorganization and readjustment were finally handled and of the de- 
gree of order that was brought out of chaos. She points out how 
work has more or less changed in character to adapt it to women 
and how conspicuous has been women's lack of training and experi- 
ence. In a few cases women have shown unexpected powers in pro- 
cesses hitherto performed entirely by men, but for the most part there 
has been a subdivision of skilled occupations, so as to bring them 
within the capacity of the unskilled worker. 

The probability that women will continue in industrial work in 
both England and America after the war, and that they will of neces- 
sity be more permanent as wage-earners than before the war, gives 
especial point to a re-examination of the conditions of factory em- 
ployment. 

Emilie J. Hutchinson. 

Barnard College. 



